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Bwuo saip that there is no Huk 
problem in the Philippines? 
| Westarted a basketball league in 
‘Paete. Games had to be in the 
tvening because many work in the 
poden-shoe factories for which 
Paete is famous. One game was nip 
and tuck when all of a sudden I 
noticed an Army jeep speed down 
the road toward the town hall. 
Something was wrong because 
soldiers seldom have that much 
energy at night. 
There was a commotion in front 
of the town hall and the jeep took 
offagain. In a few seconds we heard 
‘shots. The game stopped. As I 
turned to Father Regan to ask if we 
‘should continue the game, another 
loud burst of shots rang out. On 
turning around again I saw that my 
question wasn’t necessary. There 
wasn’t a player on the court. 
The shots sounded as though they 
% came from the side of the church so 
4M I walked over there; not a soul in 
A} sight. Then a man ran over yelling, 
“The Huks! the Huks!”’ I saw one 
su of the basketball players and asked 
7 him to walk with me to the center 
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matter. We did. 


of the town so 
out what was th 
What confusion! 

Army jeeps an apon carner 
were speeding Ruud down th 
main street and soldiers were knock 
ing on tightly locked doors. I 
stopped a soldier and asked what 
had happened. He said that Huks 
[the Filipino brand of Communists] 
had entered the town disguised as 
soldiers and had kidnaped a coun- 
cilor’s wife and his twelve-year-old 
daughter. 

There was a deep fog over the 
jungle surrounding Paete, so it was 
useless to go into the jungle. The 
soldiers backed the jeeps and 
weapon carriers up to the end of the 
road and shot blindly into the hills. 

For the next few days the people 
waited for action but nothing hap- 
pened. Soldiers poured into Paete 
but there was no word about the 
woman or her daughter. Then some 
people began to receive letters from 
the Huks to pay a certain fee or 
they, too, would be kidnaped. The 
tension in town grew. Finally the 
husband of the kiduaped woman 








received a note saying that he must arm accidentally hit the gun and itp 
give the Huks 60,000 pesos. This went off. The bullet went through s 
was impossible, so more soldiers the wall and through the heart o aw 
came into town. his son. The funeral was a dapitha. 
They started to comb the moun- fet one: two bands; three stops 
tains. Daily the — along the road 
papers reported (= Be nes Oe for three incen- 
that the Huks s ADPRESS?. sations. All the 
were surround- ae Sty 3 important 
ed but that was Baa Bld | ah . people were 
fantasy. Two pee x bee ee ma) there. During 
weeks later, a AR’ © the funeral Mass 
man climbing § aNvo\h ee ia eee «Father Mc-) 
the mountains ites wees § Carthy heard a 
found two scream. Then 
bodies, shot and mutilated —the three men ran from the sacristy 
kidnaped woman and child. Why — with bolos in their hands. 
was a twelve-year-old girl involved The people were stunned. Would 
in such a terrible massacre? The the Huks attack at such a time? 
Huksaredesperateand need money. ‘Then we heard someone shout, 
They have the poor people of ‘Murder!’ A group of men chased 
Laguna terrorized — willing to give _ the three invaders and caught them. 
them everything they ask. The Reds The intruders had come from 
are still strong here. Mabitac to settle a grudge against 
Later, Father Regan was asked someone who caused trouble during 
to say Massin San Antonio, anear- fiesta time. Not finding the man 
by village that is the main play- they wanted, they saw his friend 
ground of the Huks. On Ascension and boloed him through the heart. 
Thursday he went up to the top of The victim was a member of the ¢ ce 
the mountain, most of the way on Legion of Mary; true to her sons, | 
foot, because there are no roads. A _ she helped him at his worst moment. 
crowd attended so he laid the Father Walter happened to be'’pass- 
groundwork for a plan to educate ing at the time. When he heard the 
these uneducated people. Maybe commotion, he ran over. Just as 
through constant care and religious Father Walter finished the words of 
training the Huk problemin Laguna absolution the boy passed away. 
will produce Catholic leadership. One effort against the Huks in 
In Balian, where Father Leo these parts was the opening of the 
McCarthy is pastor, the mayor Maryknoll Fathers’ School and the 
sleeps with a revolver under his coming of the Maryknoll Sisters to 
pillow. His son decided early one _ teach in it. We hope the school will 
morning to write a letter. The bea leaven for raising Catholic life 
mayor turned in his sleep; and his _ here in Laguna. ae 
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As we go to press word is received that Father CHAREBES A, 
BROWN has been appointed Auxiliary Bishop of Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia. The young New Yorker will be consecrated in St. 

MmPatrick's Cathedral on February 27. Cardinal SPELLMAN will 
consecrate, Father BROWN is the first Maryknoller appointed 
a bishop by the Consistory Congregation, the other seven 
Maryknoll bishops are Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith appointees. Father BROWN was pastor of a Mary- 
knoll parish in Bolivia at the time of his selection, 


* * * 


Death came to Father ALOYSIUS J. RECHSTEINER, 
-a Maryknoll Missioner from Formosa, on December 
29 in Divine Providence Hospital in his home 
town of Williamsport, Pa. Father had been ill 
with a heart ailment for several years. He was 
buried at Maryknoll, New York 


* * * 


A group of new Regional Supericrs have been appointed for 
Maryknoll mission territories. They include Father WILLIAM 
PHEUR (north Walpole, N.H.) for Japan; Father THOMAS 
O'ROURKE (New York City) for Mexico; Father JOSEPH CONNORS 
(Pittsfield, Mass.) for Korea; Father HUGO GERBERMANN 

.f} (Nada, Texas) for Guatemala; Father THOMAS MCDERMOTT (Wor- 
Ncester, Mass.) for Chile; Father EDWARD FEDDERS (Covington, 
ky.) for Peru. More are yet to come. 


* * * 


Maryknoll's Musoma mission in Africa raised to 
the status of a diocese. A bishop will be shortly 
elected . . . Bishop FREDERICK DONAGHY, once a 
prisoner in a Communist jail, back at mission work 
on Formosa .. . Father EDWARD MANNING re-appointed 
Treasurer General of Maryknoll. 


* * * 


Time Magazine features excellent review of Give Us This 
Day by Sidney Stewart. Unfortunately book and review fail 
| to mention that Father WILLIAM CUMMINGS who plays so heroie 
}a role in the book was a Maryknoll Missioner. He was the 
one who coined the phrase "No atheists in foxholes." Cap- 

7) tured on Bataan, he died in the hold of a prison ship. 











Bulldozer 
for Peace 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY JOHN R. GARIEPY : 
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SwueEN the slight little man walked 
into the city room at the Detroit 
Times, nobody raised an eyebrow. 

Joe Shelzi, the slight little man 
fom Brooklyn, New York, was 
about to gamble all or nothing — 
= but not for the first time. 

When Joe proposed to his wife, 
Terese, he said, ‘Are you ready to 
@ vo with me to Bacalar?” 

Terese’s answer was so swift, and 
Joe’s confusion so great, that after 
Joe returned home that night he 

‘called her back: ““Do you know 
what I was saying when I asked if 
you were ready to go to Bacalar?”’ 
Right on the beam, Terese re- 
plied, ‘““You were asking me to 

fay marry you!” 
=) §=6It is not often that any man will 
sam) gamble that the girl he wants to 
| marry is ready to accept the dep- 
amy tivations of lay missionary work 

} as a wedding present. 

Joe and Terese were married, and 

may went to Bacalar (Mexico) to aid a 
ami priest who had gone out from 
Maryknoll in 1939 with a well- 
organized idea of the lay apostolate. 
He was fortified by years of mission- 
ary experience in China and a 
knowledge of numerous pronounce- 
ments of the present Pontiff, Pius 
XII. 

Late in 1955, Joe and Terese with 
their three children returned “‘to 
the States”’ to get their second wind 
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Abig-town reporter takes to the streets to beg for a people 


Whom he never met, and makes a success of his long campaign. 


before undertaking in Bacalar more 
lay-missionary work — something 
to which Joe wants to devote his 
life. They came to Detroit to inter- 
view Pat and Mary Quilter and 
their five children. The Quilters 
were lay-apostolate-minded and 
now are in Bacalar. 

Before leaving Bacalar, which is 
“nowhere,” Joe talked over with 
the Maryknoll missioner the needs 
of the mission and its projects: farm 
cooperative, credit union, corn 
cooperative, and future training 
schools for boys and girls of the 
village. 

Already thousands of dollars, col- 
lected in small amounts from many 
places, were invested in the Mary- 
knoll Fathers’ livestock-and-land 
project. The money had all been 
going out — not without hope of 
return — and there was a need for 
quickening the pace, need of some- 
thing coming in to heighten the 
hopes of the native farmers. Tools, 
and the methods of using them, were 
important. They are constructive 
aids, reasonable, and different from 
the charity regarded as a “‘hand- 
out.” 

All missionaries must be beggars; 
and Joe told the priest that, if he 
should get the chance, he would 
bring a bulldozer back with him. 
It was the most-needed thing, if 
the natives were to succeed in 


Father Donald L. Hessler blesses the mechanical monster that is expected 
to play a major role in bringing better life to Yucatan’s jungle people. 
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pushing back the jungle and tilling 
afertile soil on a permanent basis. 

How he was going to do it, was a 
question every missionary faces; 
and after he succeeds, he only knows 
that it has been by the help of God. 
Joereceived further encouragement 
at a meeting of a few Detroiters, 
who urged him to try the Detroit 
Times. 

_ So, late last January, he “‘walked 

into the paper,” and I was assigned 
to him for interview. Would the 
Times help raise the $25,000 needed 
for the Bacalar bulldozer? 

Joe later told Father Thomas A. 
Jobs, director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, at the 
Detroit Chancery Office, that I was 
“awful rough” on him. 

I meant to be “tough” but not 
“rough.”’ Joe either had to have 
“it,” or he was a sham. It was my 


duty as a reporter to make certain. 

Joe went back to Bacalar, feeling 
that the Detroit Times would be the 
last paper in the world to help him 


obtain a bulldozer. He told the 
missionary priest so. But he also 
said he felt that somehow, before 
the year was out, the mission would 
have a bulldozer from somewhere. 

Joe was right! 

I have just returned from deliver- 
ing a 13-ton Caterpillar bulldozer 
to the Maryknoll missioner, Father 
Donald L. Hessler, 44, who for five 
years has labored among Mayan 
Indians in ten pueblos around the 

ancient village of Bacalar, in 
Mexico’s territory of Quintana Roo. 

Bacalar is a place where the 
common things of life are available 
but unobtainable, because the aver- 
age wage is one American dollar 
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Bacalar’s mission was_hurricane- 
wrecked and badly needs repairs. 





The jungle church boasts unusual 
statues, all done in Mayan style. 
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It was a big day in Bacalar whe 


The entire citizenry turned out to escort Detroit's gift to the mission, 


twelve and one-half pesos); where 
eggs are nine cents each, and nota 
dozen to be had in any village store; 
where primitive and modern meet, 
with natives mixing ancient and 
modern dishes; where thatched hut 
and stone house (of plentiful, native 
limestone) stand side by side; where 
the diet has been mainly rice, corn 
and bean flours since Hurricane 
Janet, in September, 1955, swept 
away sixty-seven of seventy-one 
homes. 

It is a place where all the water 
and leafy vegetables are contami- 
nated; where kerosene or mantle 
lamps have burned since the Gov- 
ernment carted off the power plant 
incapacitated by the hurricane; 
where the only inside plumbing is 
at the home of the Padre, who offers 
his facilities to visitors; where one 
refrigerator, kerosene-operated, 
may be found, and all meat must 
be eaten the same day it is butchered. 

It is a place where the 396-year- 
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old church, although completely scribed 
renovated after Maryknollers ar. | aterwe 
rived in 1943, stands today without drive. I 
steeples and roof; where Spanish } dollar 
explorers settled in 1649, and their | and at 
descendants were massacred_ in | Mffice s 
1810, down to the last woman and | bone 0 
child, because the lay apostolate} Dum 
had failed. reporte 
It is a place where Lauds, in { ys ¢ 
vernacular Spanish, is said before | donati 
six-o'clock Mass, and Compline is | 47 4n¢ 
said after public rosary in the} [here 
evening; where the Sanctus candle} for $3 
finds a home, and occasionally an} $30. ' 
Epistle candle is used because of| numb 
darkness; where travelers are blessed. Tra 
at the railing before departure; by rai 
where the Offertory procession, nois) f 
Communion Song, and Gregorian | paid b 
Chant are common; where evening Propaj 
Mass is celebrated every Sunday, | M0Fe | 
Thursday and holyday. that 2 
This was the Bacalar that Joe dozer 
tried to describe to me, and that I The 
came to know much better during} 84V€ ‘ 
MARYKNOLL | MARCE 
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% ‘August week while the ‘‘Bull- 
dozer for Peace’? was barged from 
Belize, British Honduras, via 
Chetumal, up Rio Hondo, and then 
29 driven in under its own power when 
Ma the fiesta of Saint Joachim (patron 
\Sagwof the parish) was in full swing. 
The bulldozer was welcomed by 
the entire village and many visitors, 
cf ona sunny afternoon. Then Father 
$8 Hessler and this reporter rode it to 
Me thechurchyard, where it was blessed 
a and dedicated to God’s use. 
ma That moment ended a campaign 
Rg begun back on March 11, when the 
Detroit Times ran the initial story. 
A total of 102 more stories were 


. 
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trip, 


ia written and printed, before the 
necessary funds were fully sub- 
tely } scribed. As the Detroit Times said 
ar- | afterwards, this was a “‘little man’s” 
1out | drive. It was the five-cent to twenty- 
nish | dollar donations, coming in by mail 
heir | and answered by the Propagation 
in | office staff, that formed the back- 
and | bone of the drive. 
lat | During the last ten weeks, this 
reporter spent his entire working 
jn { days out on the street, seeking 
fore | donations. The largest contribution, 


e js | an anonymous one, was for $1,000. 
the | There were three $500 gifts, one 
dle | for $387, one for $365, two for 
an| $300, three for $200, and a sizeable 


_ of | number of $100 and $50 donations. 
sed} Transportation of the bulldozer 
on ‘by railroad, from the Peoria (Illi- 


on,} nois) factory to New Orleans, was 
ian} paid by an anonymous donor. The 
ing | Propagation office had donated 
ay, | More than $2,000 in cash, in order 
“| that a particular model of bull- 
joe } dozer could be purchased. 

tI} The Illinois Central Railroad 
ing} Save special attention to the ship- 
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The author (left) thanks Governor 
Amescue for invaluable assistance. 


ment, delivering it dockside well 
ahead of the time designated for 
booming the bulldozer aboard the 
S.S. Lempa, of the Great White Fleet 
of the United Fruit Co. The United 
Fruit Co. carried the bulldozer and 
this reporter free, from New Orleans, 
via Havana, to Belize. That com- 
pany’s personnel gave invaluable 
aid and cooperation at every step. 

The Territorial Government was 
kindly, and through the efforts of 
Lt. Gov. Gabriel Amescue, all cus- 
toms fees were waived. The Cater- 
pillar office sent two men to assist 
in unloading and fitting out the 
dozer. 

I came back with the solid con- 
viction that all of us ‘in the States” 
who participated in the ‘“‘Bulldozer 
for Peace’? campaign, were mere 
instruments performing a good act 
ordained by God. ge 
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Children’s 
Mass 


Armed with a rubber stamp, a 


Padre packs theminon Sunday. 


BY MARTIN F. MURPHY, M.M. 


@ “are they children’s footsteps I 
hear?” asked Father Thomas J. 
Higgins ironically as he was vesting 
for the 8:15 Mass here in St. John’s 
Parish, Puno, Peru. 

Yes, they were children’s foot- 
steps and children’s voices, too. 
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Seven ‘hundred ragamuffins were 
streaming out of church and a 
thousand more were fighting their 
way in. 

“It’s a miracle!” said Father 
Fedders, our superior who labored 
long to build up Mass attendance 


in Puno. “‘It’sa lie!”’ said one school §; 


director when he received a letter 
telling him how many children 
came from each class in each school. } 

Be it a miracle or lie, all of us fj 
stand in joyful amazement at the 
church door, replying to the young- 
sters’ greetings. It seems _ these 
children don’t feel that they have 


been to Mass unless they say “Hello” yj) ; 


and “‘Good-by”’ to the Padre. 


How all this came about, is very }atj 


interesting. Some prayers have been 


answered and they could well be qj 


the prayers of a group who sent 
crucifixes to us last year. We wel- 
comed the crucifixes and decided 
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nas hat the best place for them would 
A the public school classrooms. We 
‘Aidt want merely to pass the 
meifixes out because they would 
at be appreciated. So we decided 
sthink up a way to record the 
endance of each class. 
Itseemed an impossible task be- 
muse there are 3,265 children in 
surteen schools, with six classes in 
wh. Then Father McLellan learn- 
ithe system the Maryknoll Sisters 
tocheck the 1,000 students they 
ve in their parochial school in 
santiago, Chile. Each child receives 
Mass attendance card on Satur- 
y, and he hands it in at Mass 


Children’s Mass attendance 

mped from 30% to 85%. When 

y class achieved 100%, and all 
s members went to Communion 
r four Sundays they received a 
vautiful crucifix for their class- 
om. But the children seem to be 
more interested in the stamps on 
heir cards. For the first semester 
!,200 came without a miss. To these 
e gave a little paper banner that 
uid “Sunday Mass 100%.” 

When Bishop Patrick J. Byrne 
as in Korea, he wrote to a Sister 
at home: “‘We have a well-estab- 
ished parish now. We have a 
hildren’s Mass during which we 
ad the prayers with the children. 
All that is lacking is the collection.” 
We have the collection too. When 
ill in oné pew give they look up at 
he Padre with great big smiles of 

’ fatisfaction. If given the least bit of 
couragement they would shout: 
‘Hip, hip, hurray.”’ 

Now that the children are coming 

i0 Mass we have to work on disci- 


pline. Punonians have a familiarity 
with things sacred that seems to us 
disrespect. They think nothing of 
talking in church; and on their 
fiestas they dance for hours in front 
of the statue of the Blessed Mother, 
honoring her in the manner they 
know best. 

The other day a priest was in a 
confessional saying his Office when 
he heard a crash at the front door. 
He thought that the door had fallen 
down. Instead the cause was two 
boys with a soccer ball. All three 
had hit the door at the same time. 
Sheepishly the boys came _ into 
church looking into the confessionals 
opposite the priest to see where the 
Padre was. The priest coughed and 
they turned around quickly. 

Big grins came over their faces 
and they said in loud voices: ““Good 
afternoon, Father.”” They knelt 
down, made a short examen of con- 
science, went to confession, said 
their penances at the altar rail and 
off they went. As they passed the 
confessional, they remembered that 
the priest was there. Turning, they 
said in the same loud voices: “‘See 
ya tomorrow, Father.” 

So it is evident that discipline is 
going to be a big problem. The 
Sisters are working on it, but their 
work is an endless task for these 
children want to talk to one another, 
to the priest, to the Blessed Mother 
and to Christ. They have never 
heard of mental prayer. Neverthe- 
less it is wonderful to stand in the 
back of church and hear these 
ragamuffins shout their prayers to 
God as if He were deaf: “‘Glory to 
God in the highest and peace on 


earth to men of good will!” a6 
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Mushroom Tale 


BY BISHOP EDWARD A. McGURKIN, M.M. 


@ « story Africans in Maswa enjoy, goes like this: 

Two British Colonial Agents liked mushrooms very 
much but they could never be sure which were 
poisonous and which were not. Once they gathered a 
good mess of mushrooms and cooked them, reasoning 
they could try them on the dog first. If he survived, 
then they would give the mushrooms a go. 

This they did and after a reasonable time called in 
the dog to give him the once over. They checked his 
pulse, made him stick out his tongue, and thumped 
him on the back. To all this the dog responded with 
cheerful wagging of his tail. Convinced, the two 
British gentlemen settled down to enjoy their favorite 
dish. 

Just as they finished the last tasty morsels, the 
houseboy came in, exclaiming; “Bwana, your dog is 
dead.” 

Both agents turned pale. One began taking his 
pulse while the other promptly called for a doctor. 

“Right from the start I knew they had a queer 
taste,’ complained one agent. A cold sweat formed on 
his brow. 

The doctor came, listened to their tale and started 
to prepare an emetic. But first he called in the house- 
boy and said, ““Tell me exactly how the dog acted as 
he was dying.” 

**Acted?”’ asked the boy. “He didn’t act. He was 
killed instantly when that truck hit him.” ae 











Beviction! The harshest word in the English language has just benumbed 

the Lams. Father, mother, and nine children live in one room on Far Yuen 

Street, Kowloon. Six months’ back rent hangs over their head, and daily 

r\ the landlady scolds. The children are too young to help, and the father 
# = is but a humble shoemaker on the side of the road. 




















fj The Lams came to Hong Kong shortly after the war, when their famil: 

#,,1 numbered five. The father’s first business venture was raising goldfish bur 

iat he was arrested for doing business without a license. A few empty glass 
) tanks are all that remain of that enterprise. 


At night the whole family sleeps on one large bed. But when it is warm 
they sleep out on the roof or at one corner of an old, overcrowded porch. 


< 
The Lams are a happy family. Even while serving a thin rice gruél that 
{ passes for lunch, the mother and the daughter are dignified. But the gruel 
pot empties quickly. The children have never gone to school, seldom get 
a square meal, and now are threatened with the loss of their one room. 
That is why it is hard for the mother and father to smile. The children 
| range from sixteen years to eight months. — Clara Wong. 
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ROBERTS 
Korean morning scenery brightens the lives of these curbstone philosophers. 


orning Freshness 


@ OVER two thousand Koreans are in the morning freshness of 
their friendship with Christ. As they study the catechism, Christ 
touches their lives in hundreds of ways. The idea that Christ is 
their Saviour is brand-new to them. Their minds come into 
vivid contact with Christ’s rich values on the important things 
of life. The catechism opens up a whole new world to these 
Korean catechumens who look forward to baptism and receiving 
Christ in Communion for the first time. Each Maryknoller in 
Korea is like the steward in the Gospel, bringing forth from his 
treasure both old and new: Maryknollers grew up with the ideas 
of Christ; Korean catechumens are hearing them for the first 
time. Each Maryknoller is a captain taking his converts on a 
voyage of discovery. “ua 
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A smile wrinkled by life. 














U. S. NAVY 
‘Little Miss Piggyback gets loving care from this Maryknoll Sister at a 
clinic in Pusan where thousands of Koreans have been helped to health. 
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REID 
WThere’s real dignity in this Korean merchant; he’s as ready to chat as he 
s to sell his wares. Sun stage-lights his brass bowl, bamboo stemmed pipes. 


REID 
Morning means another day of trouble for this poor widow and her two’ 
sons. Father Joseph Connors is all attention and eagerness to help. 





The Padre Gets His Goat 


Formosa’s relief expert 


handles an unusual shipment. 


BY FRANCIS J. O’NEILL, M.M. 


@ 1 was faced with a pretty problem 
in Taipei, Formosa: to wit, how to 
enlist the aid of some guardian 
angels to shepherd a herd of goats. 
I seemed to remember something 
about sheep and goats being sepa- 
rated and angels looking askance at 
the latter, the whilst some gnashing 
of teeth was going on; but my prob- 
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lem was acute. One hundred and 
ten goats were in the air and headed 
in my direction. 

There were Nubians from the 
Nile, Alpines from the Matterhorn; 
Esselbaum and Tonnenbergs from 
beyond the Jordan. There was a 
divergence of opinion on the esti- 
mated time of arrival; and the 
varying numbers of animals quoted 
at different intervals made me feel 
that someone had introduced a few 
rabbits into the plane. 

The first word on the goats came 
from an Embassy official. He called 
late at night to tell me that a plane- 
load of goats was en route and, 
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for all he knew, they might be on 
the field the next morning. For a 
moment I was not sure whether this 
was gobbledygook of diplomatic 
language emanating from the Em- 


bassy, and I 


seamen or 
whether it was 
just another 
fact-finding 
mission. Then I remembered Heifer 
Inc. [an organization that provides 
breeders for underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world]. 

Periodically in the next few days, 
the man called to tell me that he 
had no further information but he 
was replete with surmises. I decided 
to play safe, and reached behind 
the door for a shillelagh in lieu 
of crook; put some edelweiss in 
my fedora, and tied some ostrich 
plumes to the tailgate of the pickup 
truck. Then I sallied forth for the 
control tower. 

There an understanding official, 
with one eye on my shillelagh, read- 
ily agreed to divert the plane to the 
field nearer the Government quar- 
antine station. I suspect that he 
thought I had bats in my belfry 
instead of goats on a plane; but he 
actually did divert the plane and 
saved me a lot of trouble and the 





expense of long-distance trucking. 
At first I could not be sure that 
the plane would be diverted so I 
sent a reception committee to the 
field down south while I hovered 
over the northern field. 

I finally received word that the 
plane would land at ten in the P.M. 
at the southern field. The reception 
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committee was alerted. The plane 
arrived there the next morning at 
8:15. Mr. Palmer who kept the goats 
docile during the trip and who, 
I had been led to > believe, would 

spend some 


should expect POPE PIUS XIl SAYS: time in our 


some Alpine aif Christians must feel the duty dst, evi- 
to encourage and aid those who 
feel called to the priesthood. 


dently thought 
the best and 
quickest way 
to get the goat 
stench out of his hair was to climb 
out on the wing and return with 
the same plane. I would be inter- 
ested to know his reactions when 
the plane stopped in Manila for a 
load of monkeys. 

It took me a week to catch up 
with the goats but I knew that they 
were in good hands at the quaran- 
tine station. I found them en- 
sconced in a nice billet and being 
pampered by an efficient crew of 
antiseptic vets. On entering, I had 
to walk through a lime pit to ensure 
that I brought no vermin into the 
quarantine station. After spending 
hours contemplating the goats, I 
went to inspect the rest of the farm. 

In one barn a Brahma bull was 
on the prowl. I was wearing a red- 
and-black lumber jacket but gave 
it nary a thought until the Brahma 
bull started pawing the ground. 
Three attendants with long barbed 
poles passed me on the double. 
With an agility reminiscent of the 
days when I used to better the pole 
vault record, I scrambled onto a 
hayrick until the beast was secured. 
I lost all interest in cattle and asked 
to see the poultry section, the part 
reserved for doves. 

After all the fun I’ve had with 
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the goats I’m now in line for some 
giraffes, two dinosaurs, one whisky. 
sour and Noah’s Ark. 

I would also like a book on 
yodeling because we have acquired 
a new Mudville. I haven’t seen a 
more precipitous couple of hectares 
of land since the time Father 
Duschesne talked me into conquer- 
ing Tai Ping Mountain. But what 
a haven for goats! It has rice 
paddies terraced to a fare-thee- 
well; trees to inspire another Kilmer; 
a brook that has its origin some- 
where just below the planet Jupiter, 
that cascades through a circuitous 
gulley until it falls into a branch of 
the Tamsui River. 

Already I can foresee a water- 
powered turbine supplying the goat- 
herders with electricity, a water 
wheel turning the grindstone that 
will pulverize eight thousand tons 
of corn quarterly, and a fishpond 
stocked with mountain trout and 
strayed salmon. I have picked out 
an eyrie that will be the location of 
a cozy little igloo to which I will 
retire when I get fed up sorting 
old clothes. 

Goat Haven provides a splendid 
vista, one overlooking a dirty coal 
mine and its accompanying slag 
heap. I haven’t yet inspected all of 
the geography of Goat Haven; in 
fact I have roamed only through its 
foothills. The former owner neg- 
lected to install a cable car, so I 
will have to study the goats for 
awhile to learn their knack of- 
climbing steep mountainsides. 

It is about time for me to put in 
a bid for an alpenstock. The 
shillelagh is beginning to show 
signs of wear. Th | 
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beset the island’s populace. 





Recently MARYKNOLL’s Father Morgan J. Vittengl had an 
interesting interview with a young teacher from Haiti, a 
mission land in the West Indies. Solanges Dominique, 
a Haitian by birth, earned her A.B. and M.A. degrees in 
the United States. An intense and civic-minded person, 
Solanges describes life in her homeland, where edu- 
cators, government officials and missioners battle against 
the twin enemies — illiteracy and superstition — that 








Q How was Haiti settled, Solanges? 

A Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered Haiti in 1492. The country 
was inhabited by two Indian tribes 
called the Arawaks and the Ciboney. 
They were peaceful and lovable 
people, but the Spanish enforced 
hard labor on them and many died 
very quickly. In less than fifty years 
the population of one million Indi- 
ans was reduced to five hundred. 

Q Was anything done to save the 


| Indians? 


A The Spaniards decided that 
in order to help those poor Indians, 
Negroes should be brought from 
Africa to help dig for gold. Because 
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Africans soon formed the greatest 
portion of the population, Haitians 
today are considered as belonging 
to the Negro race. 

Q What European nations colon- 
ized Haiti? 

A In 1697, by the treaty of 
Ryswick, France gained control of 
Haiti from Spain. They called it 
Santo Domingo at that time. In 
1793, the Haitians who were 
Negroes or mulattoes (with some 
French and Spanish blood) re- 
volted, and the French were forced 
to liberate the slaves. 

Q How did Haiti finally gain its 
independence? 
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A In 1800, Toussaint l’Overture, 
one of our great heroes, overthrew 
the French colonial government 
and the French gave us our inde- 
pendence. But Napoleon Bonaparte 
resented this move and he sent an 
expedition under his brother-in- 
law, General Leclerc, to recapture 
Haiti. The French captured Tous- 
saint Overture by treachery and 
sent him to France where he died. 

Q When did Haiti finally free itself 
Srom French rule? 

A_ The seed of liberty and free- 
dom that Toussaint l’Overture had 
given the Haitians grew, and in 
1803 after many battles, the French 
army was finally defeated. We be- 
came independent on January 1, 
1804. From 1915 to 1934, because 
of unsettled conditions in Haiti, the 
Americans occupied the country to 
preserve order. 

Q What language is spoken in 
Haiti? 

A Our official language is 
French, but only ten per cent of the 
population really speak French. 
The rest of the population speak 
Creole, which is a French dialect. 
One of the reasons for the high rate 
of illiteracy in Haiti is the fact that 
for generations we have been teach- 
ing in French in our schools, instead 
of in our own language, Creole. We 
have seen our mistake, and by 
teaching in Creole the rate of il- 
literacy in Haiti has dropped from 
ninety per cent fifteen years ago to 
sixty-five per cent today. 

Q How would you describe family 
life in Haiti? 
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A We have a very close family 
life. The father, mother and children 
always share their activities. The 
father usually stays at home and 
enjoys family life. Among the peas- 
ants the woman never sits at table 
with the man. She always serves, 
This is a social custom in the fam- 
ily; it is not that the woman is 
considered low, but this is the way 
she serves her husband. But there 
is a real problem. 

Q What is this problem? 

A We have very few marriages. 
The Catholic Church is trying to 
encourage our young people to get 
married, but a man does not feel 
ashamed to take more than one 
wife. In fact, it is almost a social 
distinction to have more than one 
wife. The more children a man has, 
the more there are to work in the 
fields while the wives go to market. 

Q As the children grow up, do they 
still remain close to the family? 

A Yes, because children don’t 
go away like they do in America. 
We always stay in the same home 
town. It is very rare when someone 
goes away from his family. If you 
are not married, you stay at home. 
Even a boy of twenty-four or 
twenty-five stays at home and 
works, until he gets married and 
has a family of his own. 

Q Do relatives live near one another? 

A Oh, yes indeed! I was telling 
my classmates, when I first came 
here to college, that I had more 
than ninety cousins and I used to 
see them quite often. 

Q What are the customs regarding 
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courtship and marriage among Haitians? 

A We don’t have the system of 
dating as it exists in this country. 
The boys and girls go in groups to 
parties and the movies. It is not 
that boys don’t meet girls, but in 
Haiti we don’t feel the need to go 
out in couples. Ifa girl doesn’t have 
adate on Friday or Saturday night, 
itdoesn’t mean that she won’t have 
anything to do; we always have 
group activities and our mothers 
and fathers usually go with us to 
our parties. It is considered most 
improper for a girl to go alone with 
a boy. 

When a girl becomes well ac- 
quainted with a boy at our parties, 
and they wish to get married, the 
girl invites the boy to her home to 
meet her mother and father. Then 
the father makes arrangements for 
the wedding. 

Q Can you give us the details of a 
wedding in Haiti? 

A In Haiti the Church cere- 
mony is preceded by a civil mar- 
riage. The civil ceremony usually 
takes place at the home of the bride. 
Immediately following the civil 
ceremony, the bride and groom go 
to the church for the religious 











ceremony. 

Our wedding ceremony is differ- 
ent from yours here in America. 
We have what we call the godfather 
and the godmother of the wedding. 
They are usually the father of the 
bride and the mother of the bride- 
groom or vice versa. Sometimes, at 
big weddings the couple have forty 
attendants, twenty bridesmaids 
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Solanges Dominique 


and an equal number of ushers. 

Q What is the status of the Catholic 
Church in Haiti? 

A Haiti is a Catholic country. 
When the Spanish came, they were 
interested not only in colonizing, 
but also in Christianizing, the island. 
About ninety per cent of the 
Haitians belong to the Catholic 
Church, while the remaining ten 
per cent belong to various Protestant 
sects. 

We have a shortage of priests in 
Haiti, so we are dependent on 
missioners from France and also 
from the United States. The Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate, who come to 
Haiti from the United States, have 
done wonderful work in the south- 
ern part of Haiti. However, there 
is still a great shortage of priests, 
and as a result a great deal of 
superstition exists in Haiti. 

Q What is this superstition, of 
which you speak? 
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A The Africans who were 
brought to Haiti by the Spanish, 
brought with them what is called 
voodoo religion. Voodoo is a belief 
in good spirits as well as evil spirits. 
The Africans mixed their voodoo 
religion with the Catholic religion. 
For instance their descendants have 
for the Blessed Mother, a person 
they call Erzuli, and for Saint 
Joseph, they have someone they 
call Papa Legba. 

Q Is voodooism the same as witch- 
craft? 

A Voodooism and witchcraft are 
two entirely different things. Voo- 
dooism is a belief that there are 
supernatural spirits that control our 
lives, while witchcraft is the art of 
bringing harm or death to someone 
you hate. Although the depraved 
persons who practice witchcraft be- 
lieve they are doing something 
supernatural, it can be explained 
from a natural point of view. 

For example, if a person hated 
me and wanted to injure me, there 
are many ways he could do it. He 
might take the transpiration from 
the body of a dead person and pour 
it in something I was drinking, and 
I should die right away. Those who 
practice witchcraft know all such 
tricks. They claim they are doing 
something supernatural, but they 
are only poisoning a person. 

Q Can you describe some voodoo 
ceremonies? 

A The people usually hold their 
rites in a house or a hall. Dancing 
plays a great part in the voodoo 
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worship. They dance to arouse their 
senses. When the dances reach a 
feverish pitch they go into a trance 
and claim they are possessed by one 
of their spirits. They make all sorts 
of grotesque gestures. 

Some American tourists will at- 
tend these rites anc do the same 
thing. For example, voodoo wor- 
shipers can assume a state known 
as conzou. That means that you can 
put your hands and feet in fire, and 
not be burned. Well, I have seen 
not only Haitians do this, but also 
Americans. 

Q What percentage of the population 
of Haiti believe in voodooism? 

A I think that almost seventy 
per cent of the population of Haiti 
believe in voodooism in some form 
or another. It has been some time 
since I checked that figure, but | 
can say that the majority of the 
population do have some faith in 
voodooism. 

Q Does this mean that the majority 
of the population attend voodoo rites 
regularly, or only once or twice a year? 

A_ Itis not so much a question of 
attending voodoo worship regularly, 
as it is of falling into voodoo prac- 
tices when some misfortune befalls 
a family or individual. For instance, 
a family will pay no attention to 
voodooism until one of their children 
becomes ill. Then their fear will 
drive them to take part in voodoo 
rites in the hope that the child will 
be cured. 

I came across just such a case not 
long ago. My sister had instructed 
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an eighteen-year-old boy, so that he 
might make his First Communion. 
She had given him a very thorough 
course in Catholic doctrine, and she 
was well pleased with the results. 
The boy seemed to be devout. 

Not long afterwards, the boy be- 
came very sick. My sister went to 
visit him, and found that he had 
surrounded his bed with voodoo 
fetishes. He had also consulted a 
witch doctor. 

Q Has any attempt been made to 
wipe out voodooism in Haiti? 

A In 1942 the Catholic Church 
made a determined attempt to wipe 
out voodooism. The campaign was 
carried on by laymen belonging to 
such organizations as the Young 
Christian Workers, the Young 
Christian Students and the Boy 
Scouts. 

They went through the country- 
side and after instructing the people 
they took away their fetishes, and 
other objects connected with voo- 
doo worship. Many of these objects 
are now in a museum in Port-au- 
Prince. Some of the pieces of 
sculpture date back to the sixteenth 
century and came from Africa with 
the first slaves that were brought 
to Haiti. 

Q How successful was this cam- 
paign to wipe out voodooism? 

A Voodooism has been on the 
decrease, especially since the 
Catholic Church is using the Creole 
language in instructing the people. 
All our Haitian priests speak Creole 
to the people. They teach the 
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people with songs, catechism classes, 
and preaching, all in Creole. In our 
Catholic services the ‘‘Magnificat,”’ 
“Our Father,” “Hail Mary” are 
sung by the people in Creole. 

Q How did you enjoy your life here 
in the United States? 

A When I was eighteen years 
old, I was invited to attend Olivet 
College in Michigan. I was one of 
the first Negro girls to be admitted 
to a white college in the United 
States. I was actually spoiled by the 
faculty and my classmates! I was 
invited to the homes in the town, 
and I spent some wonderful years 
here in America. 

Q What should you like to take back 
to Haiti when you return? 

A All of your kitchen equip- 
ment! It is so easy to do housework 
in America, with your vacuum 
cleaners and clothes washers and 
dryers. In the last ten years, many 
of your household appliances, such 
as refrigerators and radios, have 
been introduced to Haiti, but they 
are still quite expensive. 

Q What did you miss most when you 
left Haiti? 

A Our home life. I feel that 
Americans forget so much about 
their own family, their cousins and 
other relatives. In Haiti we are very 
close to one another. 

Furthermore, here in America, 
when you think you have a very 
good friend, he goes away to an- 
other city or town and disappears. 
In Haiti we go with the same persons, 
and we know who is who. we 
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@ AMERICAN children enjoy ice 
cream and cake. African children in 
Nassa have no ice cream or cake but 
they are equally pleased with small 
treats, such as a ride in the back of 
the Padri’s truck. There are many 
children so rides have to be rationed. 
Usually at the end of each day, four 
or five of the little folk out this way 
can boast, ‘“Today I rode in Padri’s 
truck.” 

A special concession was made to 
seven-year-old Rosa Maria. She had 
two rides — one last Tuesday and 
one today. Last Tuesday I went to 
visit the school children at Bubinza. 
I spoke to them in their classroom 
for half an hour. I left the room and 
found Rosa Maria and her friend, 
Bernadetta, waiting for me outside 
the school. They had attended the 
morning session. I suspect they had 
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He was building a coffin 


\ for his youngest and dearest. 


BY THOMAS H. KEEFE, M.M. 


heard I was going out their way and 
they decided to wait and see if they 
would be allowed to ride home in 
my truck. But there was still some 
business at hand, so I told them 
that it might be quite some time 
before I could leave. 

During the next hour, Rosa 
Maria and Bernadetta did not let 
me out of their sight. They followed 
me about as I measured off the site 
of the new school we hope to build 
at Bubinza. They went with meas I 
inspected the teacher’s house to list 
necessary repairs. After that the 


three of us sat dawn for a few | 


moments in the shade of a tree and 
discussed such important things as 
school, weather, Saints Rose and 
Bernadette. 

Then I put an end to any possible 
anxiety by saying, “I will pass 
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[llumya if you care to ride that far.” 

Rosa and Bernadetta were quite 
distracting. They began badly by 
using the taillight as a step to 
cimb onto the back of the truck. 
4 As we rode over bumpy ground, I 
couldn’t keep from glancing at 
them. Truly, they were the epitome 
oflife and energy! They were deter- 
mined to sit up straight, but a sharp 
turn or unexpected bump sent them 
rolling with laughter. When we 
reached Illumya, they jumped out, 
came to the side of the truck to 
thank me and then ran off to their 
homes. 

Today Rosa had her second ride 
inmy truck. This time there was no 
rolling or laughter as the truck hit 
bumps. This second ride in one 
week was the last for my little friend. 
I drove her to the mission chapel 
where all her friends had gathered. 
We said some prayers and then we 
placed the body of Rosa in its final 
resting place in the small cemetery 
beside the small church. 

At noon, an African had brought 





me the sad news that Rosa had died 
early that morning. I set out at once 
for Illumya. As I approached the 
small hut, her father came to meet 
me. Aloysi was sad. Africans rarely 
cry but Aloysi was weeping and so 
was his little Ernestina. 








We went inside. Rosa Maria was 
laid on a straw mat in one corner of 
the hut. She was dressed in a long 
white gown; her rosary beads were 
in her hands. The slight smile on 
her face gave no indication that she 
had suffered a great deal in her last 
moments on this earth. 

I blessed the body and then said 
some prayers. All the while I was 
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thinking about the customs, the 
virtues, the vices of these people. 
I thought about race prejudice. I 
recalled last Tuesday’s talk with 
Rosa and the ride she had enjoyed 
after school. I remembered Rosa’s 
happy giggles when the truck hit 
bumps in the road. 

Rosa was to have made her First 
Communion this year. I thought 
how much God must love her to 
call her from this earth while she 
was a little child. 

Aloysi is a fine carpenter and he 
had no intention of hurrying with 
the coffin he was making for his 
favorite daughter. Finally the job 
was finished. Aloysi brought the box 
inside and lined the bottom of it 
with soft white cotton. He picked 
up his little girl from the.mat and 
gently placed her in the box. With 
his own hands he nailed the lid in 
place, a task made difficult because 
his tear-filled eyes were not much 
help when it came to pounding in 
nails. 

Rosa Maria’s brothers carried her 
to my truck and I drove slowly to 
the mission chapel. They put the 
coffin down inside the grass-roofed 
chapel and all her friends joined in 

saying a rosary for the happy repose 
of her soul. We buried the Rose of 
I!lumya beside the chapel. 

I’m sure Rosa Maria is very 
happy now; so happy that she con- 
siders herself silly for thinking that 
nothing could be more exciting 
than a ride in the Padri’s truck. I 
know she will think of her people. 
She will ask God to help us so that 
one day heaven may be the reward 
of all the friends and neighbors of 
Rosa. a8 
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Some everyday U.S.A. invades 


the Guatemalan mountains, 
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BY FELIX FOURNIER, MLM. 
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@ HE SWUNG down from the bus and 
politely acknowledged the driver's 
“Adios” with “Que le vaya bien,” 
(May you go well.) 

His two guns hung low on thin 
shanks, and little swirls of dust rose 
as he quickly brushed himself off. 
With his rucksack in hand he stood 
contemplating the green plaza of 
Huehuetenango, Guatemala, witha 
disinterest that betokened a man 
who had yet a further journey to 
undertake. 

That was George, or rather, 
Georgie. 

His companion joined him in- 
mediately, he too giving a very civil, 
if formal “Gracias’’ to the driver. 
This second one had the look of a 
cowpuncher too, but the lack of 
guns and ammunition belt and the 
presence of a small axe stuck in his 
trousers gave more the impression 
of a woodsman. Billy was the older 
of the two. 
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As the driver drove off, smiling, 
with his passengers craning their 
necks to get a last look at the two 
foreign vaqueros, the driver spied me 
across the street. Giving me a big 
wink, he nodded towards the two 
standing in the street. 

With a wave to him, and grateful 
in my heart that the two strangers 
had not seen that wink, I stepped 
briskly across the street to complete 
the rendezvous. 

The whole plaza was taking in 
their every move. The agente de la 
policia opened his eyes wide at the 
sight of Georgie’s guns, but there 
was an innocence in Georgie’s face 
that immediately put the police- 
man’s mind at rest. 

Georgie is about nine years old 
and I would put Billy at about 
twelve. Everyone in the plaza recog- 
nized them for American cowboys. 

The three of us quickly exchanged 
greetings and headed for the tele- 
graph office. There I dispatched a 
message to Father McClear in San 
Pedro Necta, asking him to have 
horses ready to meet the bus that 
would take Georgie and Billy to the 
end of the road and to the be- 
ginning of a pleasant week’s vaca- 
tion from their school in Guatemala 
City. 

Georgie’s father is a senior airline 
captain, and Billy’s father is a well- 
known dentist. These men hoped 
that their boys would be self- 
reliant. They would have been well 
satisfied with the boys’ entrance to 
Huehuetenango. 

At seven the following morning, 
the boys lugged their gear over to 
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the Transportes Lopez bus. There 
we parted. I got aboard another 
bus — one for San Ildefonso Ixta- 
huacan, where a horse was waiting 
for me. 

Gearshiftings and details passed 
quickly; by eleven o’clock the trail 
opened before me towards Cuilco, 
with the sun quickly drawing sweat 
from both man and beast. 

It was about an hour later, some- 
where down between Acal and Los 
Pajarritos, when I reined up to let 
a small herd of cattle cross the trail 
on their way to better pasture in 
the uplands. 

Two little, barefoot Indian boys 
were driving the cattle. They ran 
along in the brush, now calling, now 
shouting. One carried a vicious- 
looking machete, almost as big as 
he. The other, surely not eight years 
old, wearing the long gown of a 
small Indian boy, encouraged the 
animals along by throwing stones 
at their flanks. 

A young bull decided to go off 
into a nearby milpa where the corn 
was bright and young. But the 
bigger boy easily dissuaded him by 
a resounding whack on the rump 
with the flat side of the machete. 

Sitting there, resting a little in 
the sun, I had nothing but admira- 
tion for them. Then it struck me. 

“They are real cowboys!”’ 

‘Adios, and God bless you,” I 
called and spurred on. 

The smaller Indian lad flashed a 
quick smile. As he urged his charges 
along with flying stones, he shouted 
back, “Muchas gracias, que le vaya 
bien!” crt 
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A room in a Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 

memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 

student occupant to pray daily for your rela- 
tive or friend. Offering $1500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
Dear Fathers: 

I enclose $ toward the $1500 needed for a 
memorial room in a Maryknoll seminary. 





Undying Faith 


BY WILLIAM R. BOOTH, M.M. 


®@ A FRENCH missioner was the first 
priest to set foot in Japan, after 
goo years of persecution and 200 
years without a priest. 

On the 17th of March, 1865, this 
missioner saw a group of Japanese 
visit his church. 

“Our heart is like yours,” the 
visitors said. ‘‘We come from Ura- 


kami. There all have the same mind 
as we.” 
This small group of Christians, 


descendants of the first converts of 


Japan, raised towards heaven a 
grateful prayer. 

The discovery of the Japanese 
Church of the catacombs reminds 
me of an incident that occurred 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

We were making our usual excur- 
sion up a nearby mountain to 
obtain firewood. On one of the 
slopes a couple of old men and 
several women were cultivating a 
stony field. As there were no guards 
present, we saluted them with a 
customary Korean greeting. Sur- 
prised that we spoke their language, 
they inquired as to our identity. 
We explained that we were Ameri- 
can missioners, taken prisoners. 

They shook their heads in sympa- 
thy, and one woman with tears in 
her eyes said: ‘‘We think the same 
as you do.” 
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The woman then told us that she 
was a widow with three sons, rang- 
ing in age from eighteen to twenty- 
four. Her sons had been inducted 
into the Korean Red Army. The 
two younger ones had deserted and 
returned home, but were discovered 
and taken away a second time. That 
was the last she had heard. 

As it would go hard with these 
people if they were found talking to 
us, we priests spoke a few words of 
encouragement and passed on. 

A couple of years later, our train 
was crossing the wide Siberian 
wastes. Ata certain station the train 
made a ten-minute stop. I stepped 
off to get some exercise on the 
station platform and to look at the 
few things exposed for sale—bread, 
cakes, tobacco. 

A poorly dressed gray-haired wo- 
man came close beside me but said 
nothing. Plainly she was a beggar. 
I slipped into her hand some of the 
paper money we had been given 
when leaving Manchuria for our 


journey to Moscow. Without saying 


a word, she gravely bowed her head 
and blessed herself. The gesture was 
natural, spontaneous. 

Time, place, circumstances of 
birth and condition may vary but 
faith in Jesus Christ makes hearts 
and minds as one. AR 
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EDITORIAL: 


The Rise of the East 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


M@THERE is a principle that the 
affairs of history move in cycles. 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, in one of 
her books, interpreted this principle 
by means of a wave that first begins 
as a trough and then swells to 
gigantic force. Others have pictured 
the principle as a pendulum of time, 
swinging relentlessly back and forth. 

Before the birth of Christ, Persia 
and Egypt dominated the world. 
Afterwards, the pendulum swung in 
favor of the West. The nations of 
the Western world became strong 
and powerful, and a small group of 
them came to dominate the rest of 
mankind. 

Because of the Christian nature 
of the Western world, this domina- 
tion helped in the spread of 
Christianity. With the explorers, 
went the Christian missioners. 
Whole peoples were enrolled under 
the banner of Christianity. This was 
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Great Moments in Mission History 


1. The Arrival of St. Francis Xavier in Kyoto 


OnE of the most dramatic moments in the life of the great 
Apostle to the Indies came when, with bleeding feet and 
torn clothing, he arrived in Kyoto, Japan, as a burden 
carrier. He had dreamed of Kyoto as the key to his con- 
quest of Japan, only to find the city torn by civil war. 
4 Artist Joseph Watson Little has painted this poignant first 


all to the good. But unfortunately, 
there were some effects far from 
desirable. 


IN THE MINDS of many people in the 
Eastern world, the Catholic Church 
became identified as a Western in- 
stitution, and not as a boundaryless 
Church of all peoples as Christ 
meant it to be. This false idea was 
further strengthened by the slow 
growth of local clergy — a clergy 
that would identify the Church 
with local people. 


ToDay the pendulum of historical 
power is swinging back to the East. 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen attributes 
the decline of the West to the fact 
that many Western nations have 
rejected the very principles of 
Christianity that brought greatness. 
Whatever the reason, the power of 
the West has been failing rapidly. 
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The once-mighty colonial powers 
are rapidly being stripped of their 
overseas possessions, and the very 
principles of colonialism have been 
practically annihilated. 

China and India, representing 
half the people of the world, are 
giants aroused from the slumber of 
centuries. In a single decade they 
have adopted the skills of the West 
to advance themselves by a century. 
They and other nations of the East 
are using modern technology to 
build a new way of life. No serious 
student of history can fail to realize 
that the tremendous resources and 
populations of these countries will 
make them dominant in the world 
within a few generations. The un- 
balanced power of the West is 
ended. The pendulum is moving 
rapidly Eastwards. 

In view of this historical fact, 
the development of the Catholic 
Church in the East during the last 
generation, and particularly since 
the end of World War II, is of prime 
significance. For during this period, 
the inspired direction of Popes Pius 
XI and XII has sought to remove 
the stigma of Western culture from 
Catholicism and to identify the 
Church with local cultures. Christ 
meant His Church for all men, and 
the Holy See is proving that very 
point by its insistence on the de- 
velopment of local clergies and 
hierarchies. 

Today some 125 Asian and 
African bishops govern Catholic 
sees on their own continents, assist- 
ed by 10,000 native-born Catholic 
priests and over 40,000 native-born 
Brothers and Sisters. Catholic lead- 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD AIL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


ers of the stature of Cardinal Gracias 
of India have come to the fore to 
provide leadership. Asian and 
African bishops are rising to the 
challenge of today. 


THERE is a tendency these days to 
look only at the losses to the Church 
caused by communism and to con- 
clude that Christianity in the East 
is in retreat. The true fact is that 
the Church in the East is stronger 
than ever before. 

No longer is the Church being 
looked upon as an outside and alien 
agency. It is becoming, as it should, 
the Church of all peoples, having 
its roots in all the cultures of man- 
kind. From this, we of the West can 
take great consolation. ae 
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The Chinese have a way to deal 
with overpopulated cemeteries. 


TEXT AND PICTURES 
BY MICHAEL J. O'CONNOR, M.M. 


MA FOREIGN missioner witnesses 
many strange customs. But one of 
the most unusual sights I have ever 
seen occurred not long ago. 

A Formosan family requested a 
Requiem Mass for their deceased. 
Every relative attended, thirty in 
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Moving the Bones 


all, and received the sacraments. 
Later I was asked to go to the ceme- 
tery and bless the family’s graves. 
I arrived at the cemetery and found 
the family busy transferring the 
bodies of three of their dead. In the 
Orient, after the dead have been 
buried ten or twenty years, they 
are dug up and reburied in crocks, 
to save valuable cemetery space. 

It was a sight of extraordinary 
interest. There on a straw mat, they 
had spread out the skeleton of their 
grandmother, and everyone — men, 
women and children — was scrub- 
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On a straw mat, they carefully spread out the skeleton of their grandmother. 


bing away at the bones with brushes, 
cleaning them white. Afterwards, 
they arranged the bones neatly, 
skull on top, in a narrow, three- 
foot-tall earthenware crock, with 
plenty of charcoal packed in to ab- 
sorb the moisture. The bones of two 
other bodies were already in crocks. 

The family stopped and joined me 
in the prayers for the dead. Then 
all three crocks were re-interred, 
and a small headstone was erected. 

Strangely enough, it was not at 
all gruesome. The sun was shining 
strongly overhead in a clear blue 
sky, and there was something whole- 
some and fine in the reverent way 
these Formosan Catholics were 
taking care of their dead. ae 
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Afterwards, before reburial, they arranged the bones neatly, skull on top, 
in an earthenware crock, with lots of charcoal to absorb the moisture. 




















Tabernacle 
Monstrance 
Set of Vestments 


Missal Stand 
Altar Cards 
Cruets and Tray 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Cincture 


You may, if you wish, choose one of these Mass 
Needs and donate it to the Maryknoll missions. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 
Please purchase a 
and send it to the mission where it is most needed. 














Father Donald R. Steed offers Mass high on a Bolivian mountainside. 


PADRE ON THE G0 


The climb would challenge the most experienced motorcyclist. 
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BY WILLIAM J. COY, M.M. 
MARCH, 1957 


@ THE ROAR of a motorcycle grew 
louder. I paused at one side of the 
path, as the machine rounded the 
bend behind me and drew alongside. 

“Sorry I can’t stop. The motor- 
cycle is running too well. I think 
Ill make it to the top!” 

So the rider shouted to me in 
the dark hour before dawn one 
Sunday. I was trudging up the hill 
toward Tirani, a town perched ona 
Bolivian mountaintop. I wanted to 
see just where Father Donald Steed, 
the big Maryknoll Padre from 
Medford, Massachusetts, said Mass 
at sunrise every week. 

For some time before Padre 
Donaldo passed me I had heard 
the engine of the little motorcycle, 
giving its all as the two tackled the 
long climb up the mountainside 
overlooking the city of Cochabamba. 
As he went by I saw that the motor- 
cycle was not the only one that was 
laboring hard. Padre Donaldo was 
using his feet to give the machine 
a push every yard or so, as though 
he were riding a scooter. 

Three quarters of the way up, 
even that arrangement did not suf- 
fice and the rider had to tether the 
faithful servant to a bush. By the 
time I had reached Padre Donaldo 
he had caught his breath. He 
explained that taking the motor- 
cycle up the mountain is more work 
than walking would be, but after 
Mass he can go free-wheeling down 
the hill and thus save valuable 
minutes on his tight Sunday sched- 
ule of three Masses in widely scat- 
tered places in the parish. 

After another twenty minutes of 
steady climbing, we reached a little 
shack in the middle of nowhere. 
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“This,” Father Steed explained, 
“is where I say Mass.” 

“Very interesting,” I thought, 
“but where are the people?” All 
I saw were a man and a woman. 

After greet- 
ing us, the 
man turned 
toward the 
area farther 
up the moun- 
tain, cupped 
his hands, and 
gave out with 
a powerful, low-pitched call. In 
a minute we could hear other simi- 
lar calls coming back over the still 
morning air. A few pututu’s were 
sounded here and there. The pututu 
is a traditional Quechua means of 
calling people together. It is simply 
a large cow’s horn that gives off a 
single, penetrating note. 

Shortly I began to see people 
moving along the paths in various 
directions. Only then did I notice 
that there were houses in the area. 
Until that time, the thatched roofs 
and adobe walls had fused with the 
dull color of the earth in the dim 
light of dawn. 

As the members of the congrega- 
tion arrived Padre Donaldo gave 
each a cheery greeting and a pat 
on the back. Some words were 
exchanged in Spanish, but because 
this was really Quechua-speaking 
territory, the words had to be few. 
Padre Donaldo has not yet made 
any study of the difficult Quechuan 
tongue for one language at a time is 
sufficient. However, a catechist, or 
Quechua-speaking layman, served 
to bridge the language barrier. 

In due time, ornaments and ap- 
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OUR LORD SAYS: 


The harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that He 
send forth laborers into His harvest. 





purtenances for the altar began to 
arrive. First a table was brought from 
a nearby house. Then an Indian 
came witha few bright-colored blan- 
kets that would serve to cover both 
the front of 
the altar and 
the ground in 
front. Two 
men brought 
their most- 
prized family 
possessions: 
one an an- 
cient, ornate crucifix made in typi- 
cal Spanish style some centuries 
ago, and the other, a statue of our 
Blessed Mother in a glass case. Both 
were placed on the altar. 

After the women contributed 
vases of flowers, the setting was 
ready. As Father Steed began Mass, 
the sun was just beginning to rise 
over the rim of the valley. 

After Mass all the men gathered 
around to talk, since that was the 
only time in the week that all of 
them could get together. Father 
Steed circulated among them, chat- 
ting with them as much as the lan- 
guage barrier allowed. In a few 
minutes we had to start down the 
mountainside again. 

Sometime later we found the 
motorcycle and Padre Donaldo 
roared down the winding road and 
off to his second place for Mass. 

Through the work of the Mary- 
knoll Padres in Cochabamba the 
Faith is taking a more important 
part in the lives of these people. 

And if Padre Donaldo burns out 
a few motorcycles in getting these 
people to practice their Faith it is 
well worth the cost. ee 
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HOW THE CLUB WORKS: You receive 

A— Four book selections a year that tell 
of the simple and great events that 
shape the lives of people in far corners 
of the world. 

B— A special FREE BONUS book upon 
joining and another for each year of 
membership. 

C— The quarterly NEW-BOOK BUL- 
LETIN 

All for a single membership fee of $10.00 

for a book value of $15.00 to $18.00! 


Maryknoll’s NEW KIND of Book Club! 
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Experienced Board of Editors selects books 
from among those of all publishers, based 
upon the quality of the story, and offers 
unlimited variety — fiction, biography, 
travel, social customs, mission lore. 





The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 
accompanies each book selection—a 
handy guide to the broad world of mission 
literature. 





EASY PAYMENTS! You pay only $10.00 
at $2.50.a month for four months. Noextras! 





Sister Giovanni's Illustrated 


| Live The Rosary 

| Live The Mass 

| Moke The Stations 
| Believe In God 





MINUTE MEDITATION BOOKLETS 
This beautiful set of 


4 books $1.00 










Ask For Our FREE 
1957 Bookshelf 
Catalogue! 











Killed Where 
Xavier Died 


THREE DAYS TO 
ETERNITY 


The life story of Father 
Robert J. Cairns of Worces- 
ter by a Holy Cross confrere, 
Dick Reid of the Catholic 
News $2.50 


MADONNA NOTES 
24 beautiful cards$] abox 
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Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Please enroll me in the Maryknoll Book | 
Club (4 books, one each quarter, my Bonus | 
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0 I shall poy $2.50 monthly for 4 months 
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BORDENET 


Father Albert E. Good tries to put some knowledge in young African heads. 


African Close-up 


MMARYKNOLLERS in Africa have 
a busy life dividing their time be- 
tween home missions and outsta- 
tions. Each day is a full one of 
teaching, catechizing, providing 
medical help, and making friends in 
order to win converts. The visible 
fruit of this work comes in the 
growing list of names inscribed in 
the baptismal registers. 

The missioners staff two large 
areas in Tanganyika. The Musoma 
mission is made up of twelve differ- 
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ent African tribes, each with its 
own language. The Shinyanga 
mission has only one tribe — the 
Basukuma. This mission is_ less 
primitive and has several large 
towns in its area. 

Maryknoll’s work in Africa is still 
very young but progress reports 
from our missioners are most en- 
couraging. New missions are being 
established, and new schools and 
churches opened. Missioners are 
enthusiastic over new prospects. @ 
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These Luo girls offered to help carry Father Baskerville’s supplies on one 
of his out-mission trips. He then snapped this “balanced” picture. (Below) 


Father, who is a medical doctor, checks the new leg of one of his patients, 
BASKERVILLE 
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QUINN 
Father Richard J. Quinn marks his yearly success in his number of baptisms. 








BORDENET 


A would-be nurse in Musoma gets direction (above) from Father John Graser. 
The figure with the lion plume (right) is a chief of the Basukuma tribe. 
VELLICIG 




















BY POPE PIUS XI 


@ THE FIRST and most natural place 
where the flowers of the sanctuary 
should almost spontaneously grow 
and bloom, remains always the truly 
and deeply Christian family. Most 
of the saintly bishops and priests 
whose “‘praise the Church declares”’ 
owe the beginning of their vocation 
and their holiness to the example 
and teaching of a father strong in 
faith and manly virtues, of a pure 
and devoted mother, and of a fam- 
ily in which the love of God and 
neighbor, joined with simplicity of 
life, has reigned supreme. To this 
ordinary rule of Divine Providence 
exceptions are rare and only serve 
to prove the rule. : 

In an ideal home the parents, 
like Tobias and Sara, beg of God a 
numerous posterity “in which Thy 
name may be blessed forever’? and 
receive it as a gift from Heaven and 
a precious trust. They strive to 
instill into their children from their 
early years a holy fear of God and 
true Christian piety. They foster 
a tender devotion to Jesus, the 
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Vocation 
is a Family 
Affair 


Blessed Sacrament and the Immac- 
ulate Virgin. They teach respect 
and veneration for holy places and 
persons. In such a home the chil- 
dren see in their parents models of 
upright, industrious and pious liv- 
ing. They see their parents holily 
loving each other in Our Lord; see 
them approach the holy sacraments 
frequently, and not only obey the 
laws of the Church concerning absti- 
nence and fasting, but also observe 
the spirit of voluntary Christian mor- 
tification. They see them pray at 
home, gathering around them all 
the family, that common prayer may 
rise more acceptably to Heaven. 
They find them compassionate 
toward the distress of others and 
see them divide with the poor the 
much or little they possess. 

In such a home it is scarcely pos- 
sible that, whilst all seek to copy 
their parents’ example, none of the 
sons should listen to and accept 
the invitation of the Divine Master: 
“Come ye after Me, and I will make 
you to be fishers of men.”’ Blessed 
are those Christian parents who 
are able to accept without fear the 
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vocations of 
their sons, and | 
see in them a 
signal honor 
for their fam- 
ily and a mark 
of the special 
love and & 
providence of Our Lend. Still more 
blessed, if, as was oftener the case 
in ages of greater faith, they make 
such divine visitations the object of 
their earnest prayer. 

Yet it must be confessed with 
sadness that only too often parents 
seem to be unable to resign them- 
selves to the priestly or religious 
vocations of their children. Such 
parents have no scruple in opposing 
the divine call with objections of 
all kinds; they even have recourse 
to means that imperil not only the 
vocation to a more perfect state, but 
also the very conscience and the 
eternal salvation of those souls they 
ought to hold so dear. This happens 
all too often in the case even of 
parents who glory in being sin- 
cerely Christian and Catholic, 
especially in the higher and more 
cultured classes. This is a deplorable 
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fey Christian mother and father, 
“whatever their social status, must pray 
to God to make them worthy to have 
at least one of their children called to 
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families in the 
middle and 
upper classes 
may be partly 
explained by 
the dissipa- 
tions of mod- 
ern life, the 
seductions that especially in the 
larger cities, prematurely awaken 
the passions of youth; the schools 
in many places which are little 
conducive to the development of 
vocations. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that such a scarcity 
reveals a deplorable falling off of 
faith in the families themselves. 
Did they indeed look at things 
in the light of faith, what greater 
dignity could Christian parents 
desire for their sons, what ministry 
more noble, than that which, as We 
have said, is worthy of the venera- 
tion of men and angels? Long and 
sad experience has shown that a 
vocation betrayed — the word is 
not to be thought too strong — is a 
source of tears not only for the 
sons but also for the ill-advised 
parents; and God grant that such 
tears be not so long delayed as to 


— Pope Pius Xil 


abuse. The lack of vocations in become eternal tears. a6 
MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 
Dear Fathers: 
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@ tHE caTHouic Church and her 
teachings are predominantly ex- 
cluded from public thought in 
Japan, because the Church is unable 
to make adequate use of the means 
of mass communications (press, 
radio, motion pictures, television). 

The public opinion of Japan is 
daily being turned further and 
further away from spiritual, moral 
and religious thought by pagan and 
atheistic literature, newspaper 
articles, radio and television pro- 
grams, and motion pictures. The 
result is ever-increasing moral dis- 
integration throughout the country. 
The general immorality makes it 
necessary for converts to break off 
from their environment, in order to 
become Christians. 

To convert Japan, the Church 
must correct this situation by at- 
tacking the environment directly 
and changing it according to 
Christian principles. She can do 
this only by reaching the minds of 
the people through the media of 
mass communications. 
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Getting Catholics 


to Make 
Converts 


Mass communications must 


bring Christianity to Japan. 


BY JAMES F. HYATT, M.M. 


While the moral disintegration of - 


Japan presents obstacles to conver- 
sion, it also presents a great oppor- 
tunity. The better element of the 
population, particularly parents, 
greatly regret the sad moral state 
of their country and are seeking a 
means of improving it. The Church 
can become the moral leader of the 
country, if she is able to reach this 
element of the people with her 
solution to Japan’s problems. 

The moral disintegration of Japan 
is a natural result of the last war. 
Before the war, the Japanese were 
told that their nation had a divine 
destiny to control the world. They 
were told that they could not lose 
the war, because of their great moral 
and spiritual strength. Their lives 
were strictly disciplined according 
to this concept, for their great 
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national objective. That discipline 
gave them, at least, some outward 
appearance of morality. 

When Japan lost the war, she not 
only lost some cities in material 
destruction, but also lost the entire 
structure of her social and moral 
life. Her pre-war philosophy of life 
was proved false. Seeking a new 
philosophy of life, she borrowed 
fom the West the word ‘“‘de- 





mocracy.”” 

Japan applied this word to her 
own life, but misunderstood it to 
mean that everybody could do any- 
thing he or she pleased and that all 
people must be on the same level; 
that is children with their parents, 
students with their teachers, etc. 
Obedience and discipline were con- 
sidered contrary to “democracy” 
and therefore evil. As a result, the 
excessive discipline of pre-war days 
gradually gave way to excessive 
license after the war. 

The confusion resulting in Japan 
from the factors mentioned above 
makes the country an ideal breeding 
place for communism. Not only do 
the Communists take advantage of 
the lack of discipline among the 
young to stir them up against 
authority. They also take advantage 
of the moral depravity of the nation, 
as an opportunity to appeal to the 
higher-minded Japanese by pre- 
senting Russia and Communist 
China as wholesome countries of 
high morak standards. 

In contrast to this, America is 
continuously presented to the 
Japanese (particularly through the 
motion pictures and the press) as an 
extremely materialistic nation, 
which is filled with juvenile de- 
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linquency, immorality, vice and 
crime. 

Communism is reaping a harvest 
in Japan because the West has failed 
to use the media of mass communica- 
tions to fashion public opinion there. 
The Communists have also been 
able to infiltrate the labor and stu- 
dent movements of Japan because 
Christian social teaching has not 
been made known to the masses. 

Through the Good Shepherd 
Movement, a small group of 
Catholic priests, beginning with the 
press, undertook to reach with 
Christian principles of thought the 
great majority of the Japanese 
people, who cannot be brought 
within the precincts of Church. 
The Movement has rapidly grown 
to the extent that about half of the 
Catholic parishes of Japan are now 
connected with it. 

However, the amount of liter- 
ature we have been able to dis- 
tribute has been limited to a very 
small scale for financial reasons. To 
affect public opinion as a whole, 
and even begin to counteract the 
influence of pagan propaganda, 
this work must be done on a large 
scale. It must also be extended 
beyond the press to the radio, to 
motion pictures and to television. 
We need funds in order to flood 
Japan with Christian thought. 

It is our task to labor until our 
strength is exhausted to find the 
means with which to fulfill the 
command that Christ has given us. 
Though the task before us is gi- 
gantic we feel certain that many 
prayers and a little financial help 
from a large number of generous 
people will make it possible. gg 
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BONG! 


Big Juan clangs a piece of railroad track, and classes start in Mary- 
knoll’s Guayaramerin school, one of six in Bolivia's jungle, and one 
of 48 schools staffed by Maryknoll Sisters throughout the world. 

Training Sisters to “‘Go, teach all nations” is grand Catholic action. 
Do YOU want a part in it? 


EES Bicscsanccas that wants to help you give Catholic education to 
kiddies all over the world. 


As long as | can, | will send $.... a month to help support 
a Maryknoll Sister. | realize | may stop this at any time. 











aera, 


@ LIKE giant cupcakes decorated for 
St. Patrick’s Day — that’s what 
they were! Four of us Maryknoll 
Sisters agreed on that. The unin- 
habited islands, undercut by the 
surf and rising high above the sea, 
were crowned with greenery. 

We were on a motorboat, on our 
way to Peleliu, one of the western 
Caroline Islands of the Palau group, 
once famous for the battle of Bloody 
Nose Ridge, a turning point in 
World War II. 

Four hundred people live on 
Peleliu’s four or five square miles. 
Their huts are scattered among the 
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Sister Teresa Francis (Carroll) convenes class on Peleliu’s famous beach. 


Peace Comes to Bloody Nose Ridge 


BY SISTER MARGARET GEORGE 


reminders of American Occupation 

rusty Quonsets, ruins of watch 
towers, a shrine to Our Lady of 
Sorrows and the cracked cement of 
an abandoned airfield. 

Landing was at low tide. The 
Habier’s deck lav far below the 
cement dock. But Sister Marva 
Celine scrambled up the side and 
soon stood on top, pulling us up 
after her. Then we saw the welcom- 
ing committee. 

‘The wind is in the wrong direc- 
tion,” they apologized. *‘We could 
not hear the song of your motor.” 
Polite, as always. Any motor so 
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honored as to help bring Sisters 
could not make just a noise. 

The leading Christian goes by 
the name of ‘‘Mad,”’ which he never 
is. Surrounded by the people, all of 
us chattering in Palauan, we walked 
the once-excellent road to the 
village. The jungle is rapidly tak- 
ing over. 

The house, lent to us for the 
summer, was lovingly fixed up to 
what a Palauan thinks a convent 
should be. There were two bed- 
rooms, a combination kitchen-and- 
refectory, a place in the rear can- 
vassed off for bathing, a cat to keep 
away the mice, a lizard to eat the 
mosquitoes and a dog to keep us 
company. We were a mile from 
church and a half mile from the 
public school, where we were to 
hold summer classes. 

The reception committee left. 
We unpacked, set up our kerosene 
stove, and boiled some drinking 
water. It was time then to go to 
church for the rosary. The mile- 
long walk was pleasant; we always 
enjoyed it except at high noon heat, 
or when it was raining. 

Father John, our Spanish Jesuit 
from Angaur, was to be “‘resident”’ 
on Peleliu while we were there. 
What a thrill for these people — 
who hear Mass only when a priest 
can visit them from another island. 

Bright and early next morning, 
summer school started. Seventy 
children, of all ages and degrees of 
knowledge, crowded into the tiny 
public school. The children speak 
no English at all, so I had to launch 
into the Palauan deeps. 

Juanita, who knows a little Eng- 
lish, stayed in the room with me so 
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that I wouldn’t be teaching heresy, 
Now and then she would give an 
encouraging nod, and I would sail 
on. Or she wrinkled her nose, and 
then we had to go into consultation, 
Sometimes all the children screwed 
up their faces in bewilderment! 

Classes were to finish at eleven, 
But most of the kiddies stayed on 
and on. Then we’d take them to 
church for a visit — ordinarily they 
never had a chance to visit Our 
Lord — or we’d sit on the beach 
and make a game of learning 
prayers. 

Out of my seventeen stalwarts 
(ten and eleven year olds) six were 
Catholic; one, Protestant; one, 
Seventh Day Adventist; nine were 
pagan. Two of these last; Masaru 
and Ngais, were to be baptized and 
receive Holy Communion. At the 
last minute, however, Ngais’ mother 
withdrew her permission. Anyway 
we had the joy of seeing Masaru 
trade his name for Francisco. 

The last night; the last morning; 
the last Mass, at which eight chil- 
dren received Our Lord for the first 
time. It was very sad when Father 
walked over to the sanctuary lamp 
and blew out the flame. Peleliu is 
poor in many ways, but poorest of 
all spiritually. 

Many of our pupils have pagan 
parents. When the time comes to 
marry, often a pagan mate is chosen 
by the family. Many youngsters 
do not live with their true parents; 
few have any family life as we 
know it. 

As the Habier pulled away from 
the island, the Christians sang 
“Adios, Santa Maria.” Our eyes were 
misty as we waved good-by. gp 
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It Usually Stops Raining 


BY GEORGE H. BAUER, M.M. 


@ From the middle of May through 
September — more years ago than 
I care to admit — an epidemic of 
cholera claimed many lives in the 
region of Chiklung, in the Yeung- 
kong mandarinate of South China. 
We were summoned in all directions 
to administer both sacraments and 
medicine to the victims. There were 
great distances to walk so that by 
the time the victims were reached, 
the cure with potassium-perman- 
ganate was frequently too late. 

How does one know a person has 
cholera? There are two things al- 
ways present — diarrhea and ex- 
treme shock. The patient’s body is 
icy to the touch. 

About the middle of July the 
medicine ran out. “Well, that’s 
that!” I thought. To shake off a 
profound feeling of dejection, I be- 
gan to sing on the way home. An 
old German drinking song came to 
mind: ‘Schnapps ist gut fuer chol- 
eral Yump hei di, hei tralala!”’ | 
stopped in my tracks. Brandy at 
once counteracts the extreme shock, 
disinfects the intestinal tract, and 
soothes the frightfully excitable 
nerves of the sufferer. After hurry- 
ing to the nearest store to purchase 
a large jug of the best rice brandy, I 
administered it liberally to the sick 
and told everyone affected to use it. 
Thereafter, a great many patients 
recovered from even the most violent 
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attacks. Great wonder that I did 
not go down with the cholera 
myself! 

Constant walking in thenear trop- 
ical heat of South China dropped 
my weight from a normal 185 
pounds to a thin 125 pounds. Sharp 
pains appeared in my diaphragm 
and hip bones; there was a severe 
stoppage of intestines and sudden 
exhaustion resulted. 

When my bishop saw me in this 
condition, he summarily ordered 
me to the hospital in Hong Kong 
to stay there. “Understand? Stay 
there.” The X-ray showed a bad 
case of fallen colon. But since it was 
of recent origin, an operation was 
not indicated. Therefore, for two 
months I lay with my feet up high 
and my head down low in the 
freshest bed, in the airiest room of 
the best-tended hospital in Hong 
Kong — St. Paul’s. I received no 
medicine — only good food. At the 
end of two months my weight had 
climbed back to 185 pounds. 

Once Maryknoll’s Father Billy 
Downs visited my bedside. That in- 
curable punster remarked, ‘‘So you 
dropped your colon and made a dash 
to the hospital, eh?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘and stayed a 
period in bed.”’ Thinking over these 
experiences, I recall what an old 
farmer said once, “It usually stops 
raining!” we 
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Anniversary Issue 

Congratulations to Maryknoll for its 
fine magazine. Since THE FIELD AFAR 
began its publication, America has be- 
come mission-minded. I am sure that 
your magazine played no small role. May 
you continue to publish as long as a 
single missioner can find work to do! 

Davip HowarD HUTTON 

New York City 


@ 70 our many friends who took the trouble 
lo write on the occasion of this magazine's 
jiftieth birthday, our very sincere thanks. 
We hope that you will like us as well during 
the next fifty years. 


Substitution 
The enclosed five dollars was intended 
for material for a new skirt, but I have 
so much and there are others who have 
so little. 
Mrs. BoB DILLON 
Wichita, Kans. 


Pass It On 

“Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, little 
frosty Eskimo, little Turk or Japanese 
...’” The words trip off the tongue like 
a nursery litany of God’s mission children. 
They come to mind whenever the post- 
man brings my Maryknoll magazine. 
Such enchanting covers! I gave several 
copies of mine to a young five-year-old 
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OF THE MONTH | : 


: We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


friend. He loves them far above comics; 
his foster mother tells me he intends to 
become a Maryknoll priest. He sends an 
occasional gift to the mission in Pusan, 
and — Big Moment! — got a letter of 
thanks from a small mission boy. 
RUTH THOMAS 

Newport, R. I. 


From a Youngster 


I was thinking about the price of your 
magazine today. Less than ten cents is 
being paid for a magazine that offers you 
the chance to be 100% Catholic, while 
you pay ten cents (usually more) for a 
comic book that sometimes offers you a 
chance to sin. I think that every Catholic 
family that can afford ten cents a couple 
of times a week for comic books can 
afford eight and a third cents once a 
month for a wonderful and educational 
magazine like MARYKNOLL. 

DoroTHy MCNALLY 
Worcester, Mass. 


Letter from a Father 

Enclosed is a letter from Robert J. 
MacDonald to his little daughter Kathy. 
Mr. MacDonald was a 28-year-old GI 
who died in a VA hospital. It has a fine 
sentiment about the rewards for giving. 

FATHER WALTER MAXCY 

Brookline, Mass. 
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(Mr. MacDonald’s Last Letter) 
Dear Kathy: 

Just a few lines from your daddy to 
let you know that I am always thinking 
and praying for you. Don’t ever forget to 
pray for your mother and dad. Remember 
always that our Blessed Mother Mary is 
always ready to answer all our prayers if 
they are for the good of our soul. Please, 
dear, remember to always say your 
rosary as it is the greatest consolation 
on this earth. 

God has been very good to me and 
blessed me with four of the most won- 
derful children in the world. You being 
the oldest, I am asking you to take care 
of the spiritual upbringing of your 
brother and two sisters. With the help 
of God you will do much good. 

Always learn to obey your elders and 
to listen to their advice and maybe some 
day, you, too, will be looked to for advice. 
The first step is to be able to accept it 
from others. 

If God so deigns to make me well 
again, I will read this to you, but if I pass 
on, just remember that I will always be 
praying for you. Oh! and, Kathy, please 
be good to everyone. Somehow goodness 
is always repaid tenfold. God has His 
way of always showing His pleasure of 
something good. And that also goes for 
what is bad. So, if you always remember 
to do good, God will reward you hand- 
somely. God bless and keep you always. 

Dap 


Lay Missioners 

I was happy to see the article on the 
lay apostolate in your January issue. It 
is my firm belief that the great mission 
development in the coming fifty years 
will be the lay-mission movement. The 
Church has a tremendous reservoir of 
young men and women who are ready to 
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give three or five years of their lives to 
an active role in mission work. For many 
years our Protestant brethren have made 
fine use of lay missionaries, and I think 
most of us are aware of the enviable 
record of young Mormons. I pray that 
within a year or two some organization 
will be ready to stand behind us who are 
ready and willing to take the command 
of Christ literally but who do not feel 
called to religious life. 
Paut D. BINDER 

Los Angeles 


Why isn’t there an _ organization 
similar to the Lay Auxiliaries here or 
Grail that will train and send young men 
abroad as mission helpers? I know our 
talents can be equally useful. Why 
doesn’t Maryknoll make lay missioners 
an Official part of its work? You would 
get many more applications than you do 
now. It is only to the privileged few that 
God gives a vocation to the priesthood. 
But anyone of us can give of himself to 
the mission cause. 

FRANK LAZETTA 
Chicago 


Read First 
I want you to know that I like your 
magazine very much. Those who give 
advice on improving it should read it 
more carefully. 
M. P. LARSEN 
Salt Lake City 


Last Word 
Why is it that when anyone criticizes 
your magazine a million readers jump on 
him? Don’t we have free speech? 
GERTRUDE BECNIAK 
Cleveland 


@ Exactly! 
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Was the voice a trick, or a man- col 


ifestation of the devil himself? tal 


BY THOMAS TAKAHASHI, M.M. = 
asl 
gi\ 

@ ir was snowing lightly but the | fur 

snow was melting as soon as it hit | mc 

the ground. I was on my way toa ]_ wa 
neighborhood meeting, where all sO! 
the Christians, from teen-agers to | die 
grandmothers, were to assemble at Bu 


a particular home for instruction, 
followed by prayers and discussion. ing 
I was looking forward to that ) 
first meeting, which the people | ca 
themselves were going to conduct } ho 
while I would sit as a listener. I had th 
asked Mrs. Noguchi to be the chair- gi 
woman for the evening and had ha 
given her a program to follow. ) pc 
I arrived at Mrs. Noguchi’s home de 
a little before half past seven. The ] fir 
meeting, which consisted of prayers, |] K. 
a short talk on the Gospel, and a 
discussion to choose the Action of | nc 
the Month was well attended. A] 50 
general discussion period followed, as 
while the group drank tea and ate} T| 
Japanese cookies. 

Mrs. Ichiyama came over to} to 
where I was sitting. ‘Father, I} in 
don’t like superstition but do you] pl 
remember the lady that you anoint- 
ed a year ago in the next com- 5 ¢¢ 
munity?” to 

I did remember the lady, and | he 
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the details of my visit quite well. 

On a cold snowy day, I had bi- 
cycled to her place and anointed 
her. I told her relatives who were 

athered there to wait for her death: 
“The Church will be very happy to 
conduct her funeral, so please in- 
form me when she dies. We will 
take care of the details.”’ 

On the way home, I had met 
Mrs. Ichiyama and Mrs. Noguchi 
going to visit the sick woman. I 
asked them to talk the relatives into 
giving Fujiki Obaasan a Catholic 
funeral. I didn’t hear anything 
more so I presumed the sick woman 
was still alive. But after a month, 
someone informed me that she had 
died and had been buried from a 
Buddhist temple. 

Mrs. Ichiyama added the follow- 
ing strange details. 

“Last week that woman’s son 
came a long distance to Sonobe to 
honor her anniversary. He learned 
that his mother had at one time 
given up the Catholic Faith and 
had followed a lady who had the 
power to call back the voices of the 
dead. This sorceress had returned 
from Taiwan and was living in 
Kamiyoshi. 

“The son bought ten balls of 
noodles to take as a gift to the old 
sorceress, as she loves noodles. He 
asked her to call back his mother. 
The old sorceress prayed, but the 
only answer she received was: ‘I’m 
too busy! Today is a big feast day 
in the Catholic Church, and it takes 
place only once a year.’ 

“The son repeated that he had 
come from a distance and wanted 
to know if his mother could make 
herself known to him. The old 
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sorceress tried, and then received 
an answer that the dead mother 
would come for a short time as she 
was quite happy being with our 
Blessed Mother. 

“Then the dead mother’s voice 
spoke to the son saying, ‘Don’t 
worry about me as I am with our 
Blessed Mother and am very happy.’ 
The son did not know who the 
Blessed Mother was nor did the 
sorceress know. 

“The voice of the speaker was 
the same as that of the mother 
when she was living on earth. The 
voice faded away and the son re- 
turned to Sonobe and came to my 
store to ask what feast the Catholics 
had celebrated yesterday. 

“I told him: ‘It was Ash Wednes- 
day.’ I was a little surprised and 
asked him why he wanted to know. 
In reply, he asked me who our 
Blessed Mother is, and I told him 
she is the Mother of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. 

“‘He then related what had hap- 
pened to him the day .before in 
Kamiyoshi.”’ 

Mrs. Ichiyama wanted to know 
what I thought of all this. 

“Well, I can’t say immediately 
how true it is, but often the devil 
speaks to beguile people,” I an- 
swered. “‘We have Mass in that 
village every other week, and one 
of our catechists lives there, so the 
sorceress may have heard about 
Ash Wednesday and our Blessed 
Mother. The next time I’m in 
Kamiyoshi I’ll have to investigate 
that sorceress.” 

It was getting close to eleven 
o’clock so we had the closing pray- 
ers and I blessed them. as 
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A Bell to call the Bazanaki tribe to 
church in Africa costs $150. 


Chinese Learn quickly, expert use of 
sewing machine. With ten machines we 
can teach 120 refugee families the trade 
each year. They will support 600 depend- 
ents. One machine: $50. 


The Singing Is Good but there’s no 
organ in a Korean mission; $150 will 
supply the harmony. 


$50 buys a bike for a missioner in Taipei, 
Formosa. ~ 


Not a Print Shop in town, nor a mime- 
ograph machine. One missioner in Peru 
could purchase a mimeograph if he had 
$115. 


Stove and Firewood, costing $40, at- 
tract Japanese from their cold homes to 
church for instruction. Many stoves 
are needed. 


Chapel Windows, eight of them, 
needed in Guatemala at $10 each. 


Only $15 supports a Chilean Sister one 
month, while she spends her full time 
teaching catechism to the poor. There’s 
an investment for YOU. 
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AT70-p ound church bell costing a dollar 
a pound will call Maya Indians to church 
in Central America, if the missioner 
gets it. 


Can We Nag you to sacrifice $50 to 
purchase a horse for a missioner in ¢ 
Central America?-Or $40 for a mule? 





/. 
1,500 Indians returned to the sacra- 
ments last year in one mission in the 
Bolivian Andes. Two confessionals, cost- 
ing $15 each, might make it easier for 
many more to do so this year. ( 


Bread for Poor pupils in Chile; 2e@ ! 
feeds a poor child bread for a week. 


In Arequipa, Peru, poor Indian children 
have no milk. Free powdered milk is 
offered us in Lima. Will you pay the Ple 
freight — $2 a barrel? cha 


Church Benches in the Philippines § Non 
can be donated for $15 each. 


An Altar Rug can be donated for the F 
Indians’ church in Puno, Peru: $100. City 


Donations to Maryknoll ore deductible 
for Federal Income Tax purposes. Our 
government thus encourages your charity 
to help the missions and to help yourself. 
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Do people die as soon as they have made their wills? 
No. There are no more germs on legal paper than on any 
other kind. In all medical history there is no case of anyone’s 
becoming ill from fountain pen ink used in a fountain pen. 
Must | be old and feeble before making a will? 

On the contrary, you should be “of sound and disposing 
mind.” 

But shouldn't | at least wait until I'm sick? 

Not if you want to do it right! There is nothing you can do as 
well sick as when you feel fine! 

But I'm not rich. Aren't wills for the wealthy? 


Wills are for men and women who love their families. If you 
refuse to make one, or neglect to do so, you leave your 
property to be distributed by strangers. How much you have 
matters less than what should be done with it! 


But what will happen if | don't make a will? 


You'll be amazed to learn! We haven't room to explain here; 
may we send you our booklet about wills? 


Please send me your will booklet, “What Only You Can Do," without 
charge, to the following: 


Cee meee ee eee EEE RHEE EEE E EEE HE SESE SESH HEHEHE EE HEHEHE HE EERE HE EEE 
CMe eee eH eee HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE HEE E EHH EEE HEHEHE EE EE EE EH EE EES 


ee ee ee eres cece ee ee oes mec LOMO. cere ec ee cess eDIMGIEs cere reese eesseese 











People ale Infotesting! = 


Anna Dengel was born 
in 1892, in the Austrian 
Tyrol. When twenty 
years old, she decided 


to devote her life 





working as a doctor in 
a Catholic mission hos- 
¥ pital in northern india. 1. When Dr. Dengel arrived in 2. aut Gad « wey On 


Rawalpindi, she found thousands more women doctors to help in ti) 
of women needing medical care. work,’’ Anna Dengel decid: 





3. Dr. Dengel came to America, 4. She toured the United States, 5. Today, Mother Dengel di | 
and in 1925 she established the seeking vocations and financial her sisters who now work | 
Catholic Medical Missionaries. backing for her young society. missions on three continent 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 








